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INTRODUCTION 



No matter how good a remedial program may be, it can only partially remedy 
the ill-effects of educational deprivation suffered during a child's pre-school 
years. Insofar as we have been able to find, there are no programs underway 
designed specifically to prevent educational deprivation during the critical first 
five years of life. To get to the root of the problem, we must reach disadvan- 
taged teen-age youth before they become parents. This group must be educated 
concerning family living and how to meet the needs of early childhood if we are to 
break the cycle of succeeding generations of children so handicapped during their 
pre-school years that they are likely to become retarded in a cumulative way and 
eventually school drop-outs. 

^ To be sure, there are many programs in which teen-agers help younger school- 
age children to the advantage of both groups. However, none of these programs was 
developed to teach the ^Ider disadvantaged children to meet the de\elopmental 
needs of young children. It seems quite possible that while working with young 
children in a helping relationship, /oung teen-agers might well assimilate in- 
struction in meeting the needs of young children. These teen-agers might profit 
from considering possible lacks in the younger children's experiences that account 
for their present problems. 

It seemed entirely possible to devise methods and procedures which would help 
young children most In need of help and at the same time enable young persons soon 
to become adults and parents: 1) to understand and relate to children, and 2) to 
learn the fundamentals of human relationships and family living. Hopefully for 
these teen-agers the lockstep might be broken; their children might be better 
equipped for school life than they had been. 

We owe it to both the unborn children concerned and society to test any prom- 
ising means of preventing the waste of human resources that will continue until 
some method of prevention is developed. Therefore, the South-Western City School 
District applied for and obtained a Planning Grant under the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act, Title III, for developing a program designed to prevent this 
waste. This grant was followed by a further grant to try out the program on a one- 
semester pilot basis before launching the full-scale Demonstration Program. 

This report is concerned with the Pilot Study and ways in which it was rev'ised 
in preparation for the Demonstration Program to be carried on during the academic 
year, 1967-68. The period covered in this report is January 1, 1967 to August 31, 
1967. 
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SECTION I 



THE PROJECT 

A. Description of the Project 

During the Title III Planning Grant period, an experimental program was 
developed to demonstrate a strategy for simultaneoudly providing each of three 
groups among the disadvantaged with educational programs specially designed to: 

(1) give young teen-agers fundamental knowledge of child development and family 
living; (2) furnish the young teen-agers with guided first-hand experience in 
wrrking with young children in a helping relationship and, in this way, furnish 
assistants to work under the supervision of kindergarten teachers to provide 
desirable individual attention to kindergarten children; and (3) build under- 
standing of the alms and purposes of the other two programr on the part of the 
parents of both the teen-agers (Teen Tutors) and the kindergarten children 
to enable these parents to fulfill their roles more effectively. 

1. Assumptions 

The assumptions on which this project is based follow; The first assumption 
is that the inability of educationally disadvantaged parents to provide appropriate 
emotional security and intellectual stimulation (and otherwise meet the develop- 
mental needs of their children) especially during the critical years (0 - age 6) 
has so handicapped these children that they are unable to cope with the demands 
of early in- school experience. Consequently, these children are unable to keep 
pace with their peers unless given special pre-school training (Head S tar t)fol lowing 
by other programs of remediation. These remedial programs can never compensate 
for the inability to develop to their full potential during the pre-school years 
and for the continued lack of guidance from parents. 

A second assumption is that the inability to meet the developmental needs of 
children which permanently handicaps the progress of the affected children in 
School, while most widespread among that portion of the population identified as 
educationally disadvantaged, is not confined to that segment of the population 
but extends in varying degrees to all segments of the population. 

A third assumption is that parents and other adults responsible ror the 
rearing of children must have a basic working knowledge of human development with 
special emphasis on meeting the needs of children during the critical formative 
years from birth to age six. In order to comprehend the developmental needs of 
children, these adults must have a broad understanding of the child; how his learning 
occurs; how he grows and interacts with his environment. Before persons reach 
the stage of becoming parents, they must become conversant with the basic concepts 
of child development and have opportunity to relate these concepts to situations 
involving children of various age levels. 

A fourth assumption is that the teen-agers need a healty concept of personal 
and family development for their own fulfillment as well as preparation for their 
future role as parents. 

A fifth assumption is that the education necessary to equip individuals for 
their future roles as parents, or parent substitutes, must be provided as a regular 
part of their public school education even as are other aspects of education deemed 
necessary for both individual development and the common good. To be most 
effective, such education must be provided at an age (1) when students are inter- 
ested in human growth and development, (2) before they reach the age that work- 
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study programs and the like are introduced into their schedules, and (3) before 
they reach the age when dropouts are frequent. 

A sixth assumption is that learning is more rapid, more meaningful and more 
lasting when information is presented concurrent with the opportunity to put it 
into practice. 

A seventh assumption is that the young teen-agers engaged in a specially 
designed program of child development and family living can contribute signif- 
icantly to the kindergarten program by serving as supervised assistants. 

An eighth assumption is that the participation of the seventh graders in the 
kindergarten program will promote more rapid socialization of the kindergarten 
children, especially in language development and creativity. 

2. Purposes 

Host proposals for assisting the disadvantaged are directed toward the current 
generation and do little to break the cycle of succeeding generations handicapi)ed 
because the adults responsible for rearing them do not know enough about human 
development to meet the needs of their children. While it is necessary to provide 
remediation, such effort can compensate only partially for the loss suffered 
earlier. We owe it both to the unborn individuals directly concerned and to 
society to try out measures which give some promise of preventing this waste of 
human resources. 

The main purpose of this project is to create and demonstrate a strategy 
that simultaneously provides for meeting the needs of the present generation of 
disadvantaged, and at the same time provides young teen-agers before they become 
adults and parents with an understanding of personal and family development and 
with tutorial ‘experience at the kindergarten level. Hopefully for these teen- 
agers the lock-step may be broken; their children may be better equipped for 
school life than they themselves were. The specific purposes of the project are: 

a. To provide a course in human relations and family living that will 
develop thoughtful and knowledgeable young teen-agers who view meeting 
the developmental needs of children and family living as important 
aspects of adult life. 

b. To provide additional staff and change the curriculum of some groups of 
seventh graders to permit them to participate in the experimental program. 

c. To provide additional staff and change in the kindergarten program in 
specified elementary schools to permit these kindergartens to participate 
in the experimental program. 

d. To provide increased services of specialists in discovering and assessing 
the needs of pupils and planning educational opportunities which are 
appropriate for the pupils' social, emotional, and physiological needs. 

e. To provide a sufficient quantity and variety of learning materials 
appropriate for use in kindergarten to enable the Teen Tutors (seventh 
graders) to become familiar with a wide variety of learning materials and 
learn to use them effectively when participating as tutors in the 
kindergarten classrooms. 

f. To provide a program of parent education for both the parents of Teen 
IXitors involved in the project and the parents of kindergarten children 
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involved in the project. 

g. To provide the pilot program for further evaluation of the planning 
(Phase 1) of the project and improve the program before launching it 
full scale. 

h. To provide an opportunity for teachers, strident teachers and other 
interested persons to observe the program when it is in full scale 
operation. 

i. To provide effective dissemination of information about the program. 



f j. To provide instrumentation for comparing the Teen Tutors with comparable 

groups who have not been offered the course cor tent nor the experience 
of working with kindergarten children. 

* k. To provide opportunity to compare results of the Teen Tutorial Program 

I when carried on with educationally disadvantaged students and when 

carried on with educationally advantaged students. 
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SECTION II 

THE EXPERIMENTAL SITUATION 
Physical Environment 

” The particular area served by this project is the Finland Junior 
High School District which includes Finland Elementary School. A number of the 
students attending these schools are disadvantaged. Measured by P.L. 89-10- 
Elementary Secondary Education Act of 1960, just slightly more than half of the 
seventh graders enrolled in Finland Junior High are considered underprivileged 
Such a large proportion of the pupils enrolled in Finland Elementary School 
qualify for the Head Start Program that a year-round Head Start Center was 
established in this building. Since both of these schools have such a high 

percentage of disadvantaged, the schools were selected as a center for the Teen 
Tutorial Program. 



The school community has few local cultural and educational facilities. 

^hief among them is the Grove City Public Library about three miles distant. 
However, the school is located about twenty minutes' drive from downtown Columbus, 
Ohio, a city of 559,589 population. 

The two schools are both attractive, comparatively new, well-equipped 
modern structures separated by some 200 yards consisting of lawn and a large 
parking lot. Stone quarries and related industries are located nearby. The 
population of the elementary school was 341 and of the junior high, g20. 

The population is predominately vjhite; less than four per cent of the population 

are Negro. Most of the junior high students and many of the elementary students 
are transported by bus. 



^ace Facilities - Space allocated for the project in the junior high school 
included an office and one classroom. The elementary school was crowded. 

The project had the kindergarten classroom and the school library which was 
cleared for their exclusive use during certain periods of the day. The library 
was re-arranged so that part of it served as combination teacher's office and 
project materials center, and part of it served as the meeting room for Teen 
Tutorial activities. Other spaces in the elementary school that were shared by 
the project and other groups alike included the g3minasium, storage rooms, the 
teachers meeting room and small meeting rooms opening off the library. 



The Professional Staff 

This project has a full-time supervisor, a member of the South-Western 
City School System; a part-time supervisor, an associate professor of The Ohio 
State University's School of Education and four teachers from the District. 
0th(c;rs serving the project include an evaluator and three consultants (employed 
on a daily basis) all of whom are faculty members of The Ohio State University. 

Selection of the Professional Staff 



The South-Western City Schools issue to all professional personnel a listing 
of project positions to be filled and accept applications. Insofar as possible, 
positions are filled from among these applicants. 

Harold Hayden, selected as full-time project director, came to the project 
with a background of considerable experience as teacher and then elementary 
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school principal. However, the project failed to meet either his personal or 
his professional needs. He lost interest and gave notice that he would resign 
at the end of the contract period. Mr. Gene Telego, a cadet principal with 
an excellent record as a junior high school teacher followed by an equally good 
record as a school counselor, was interested and challenged by the project and 
its potentialities. During the summer, Mr. Telego was under contract as principal 
of the South-Western summer school. Since the school was on half-day session, 

Mr. Telego was able to join the project staff frequently to participate in 
planning for the Demonstration Program scheduled to begin in September when he 
would take over supervision of the project. 

As its part-time director, I am happy to report that Mr. Telego has won the 
respect and confidence of everyone associated with the project. He is giving 
excellent leadership to the next phase of the project, the Demonstration Program. 

The Teaching Staff 

The preparation of teachers for participation in the project as well as the 
preparation of materials for their guidance was a-^q^ajor feature of the work 
undertaken during the Planning Grant Period. Project directors and consultants 
hoped that at least part of the teachers allocated for this period would be 
available if funds were granted for the pilot study. Unfortunately, a semester's 
time elapsed before the school system could be notified regarding project funding. 
During this period, the teachers in question were given other important 
assignments. Even the teacher of home economics who had been a most enthusiastic 
and knowledgeable member of the planning team, could not be released. Selection 
of teachers for the pilot study was made from those who applied in late December 
after the grant was awarded. When the positions were filled, there remained but 
a three-week period in which to help teachers acquire the necessary background 
and organize themselves into a teaching team. The Pilot Study was scheduled to 
begin February 3, the opening date of the second semester. 

This four-member team was composed of the kindergarten teacher already 
employed at Finland Elementary School and another experienced kindergarten 
teacher, a young woman returning to teaching following leave of absence for the 
birth of her first child. The teacher with a home economics background had been 
teaching fourth grade at Finland Elementary School. The social worker to serve 
on the team was a December 1967, graduate of the School of Social Work at The 
Ohio State University. 

Consultants 



The consultants and the disciplines that they brought to bear on the project 
follow: 

Dr. Collins W. Buvuett, Professor of Education. He alsc has held a 
professorship in psychology. 

Dr. Marie Dirks, Professor of Home Economics. 

Mrs. Wilametta Sisson, Associate Professor of Social Work. 



Evaluator 



Dr. Jay Lowe, Assistant Professor of Sociology. 
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The Subjects Involved in the Study 

The Grade Levels Involved • The experimental course was placed at the seventh 
grade level for the following reasons : 

(1) At this age teen-agers enjoy being associated with young children 
more than do those in their later teens. 

(2) They show tremendous interest in themselves and how they "grew to be 
like that." 

(3) They are not apt to be involved in either work-study programs or 
extracurricular activities that might compete with the program. 

(4) They may gain sufficient stature, insight, and motivation from the 
program to want to remain in school when old enough to drop out. 

(5) If they do drop out, they have had the educational program before 
dropping out. 

The kindergarten level was selected as the young group to be helped and 
studied simultaneously by the seventh graders for the following reasons: 

(1) Need for individual and small group attention is critical at this level 
if all children are to enter first grade prepared to meet expectations. 

(2) This is the youngest age- level normally served by the public schools 
over the nation. This level would universally provide a level where 
seventh graders could study young children and at the same time make 

contribution. 

The Sample Seventh Grade Population - The following criteria were used to obtain 
the sample seventh grade population: 

(1) The individual must qualify according to the standards used by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

(2) The individual must have an I.Q. of 80 or above as determined by the 
California Test of Mental Maturity, administered during his sixth 
grade year. 

(3) The individual must be free of any known severe emotional or physical 
handicap as determined from teacher interviews and records and reports 
on file in the individual's cumulative record folder. 

The Experimental Seventh Grade Subjects - From among the school's seventh 
graders, 98 qualified as the sample. From this sample, 40 were selected as the 
experimental subjects. The procedure for selecting the subjects follows: 

The program was described to all seventh graders who were told that only 

40, 20 boys and 20 girls, could be accepted. All were permitted to volunteer. 

Selection was then made from among the volunteers who had previously been 

identified as the sample. Screening procedures used were these: 
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(1) There should be approximately an equal number of boys and girls; 

(2) there should be heterogeneity on I.Q. so as to get a possible indication 
of the various effects of the program on persons with different I.Q.*s; 

(3) there should be homogeneity on underachievers who have ability, the 
idea being that the difficult lower-income syndrome or the disadvantaged 
syndrome is that of underachievers, and also that the program could do 
little academically and self-conceptw^se for an overachiever; 

(4) there should be heterogeneity of race insofar as possible. 
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PROCEDURES 

Organization of the Program'* 



A team of four teachers was responsible for conducting the program which 
involved 40 seventh graders, two kindergarten classes and the parents of both 
age groups. One member of the team, a teacher of home economics, had major 
responsibility for the seventh graders. The two kindergarten teachers on the 
team each had major responsibility for one kindergarten class. The fourth 
member of the team, a social worker, had major responsibility for the parent 
education program and the involvement of community agencies in the education 
of both seventh graders and parents. Every one of the four team teachers had 
some responsibilities in connection with every aspect of the program. 

The 40 seventh graders were the target group in the experimental program. 
These young teen-agers, 20 boys and 20 girls to be known as Teen Tutors, met 
in two sections each of which enrolled approximately the same number of each 
sex. The class met daily for a two hour period. A part of the experimental 
treatment for these young teen-agers was learning about the developmental 
needs of young children and how to meet them by working with kindergarten 
children in a helping relationship. One section met in the forenoon and worked 
with the morning kindergarten class, the other section met in the afternoon and 
worked with the afternoon kindergarten class. All tutorial participation was 
planned, prepared for and conducted under supervision. 

The schedule for the two-hour class period was flexible. Ordinarily each 
section assembled in their junior high school classroom for a 20-40 minute 
period of discussion and planning. Then they went to their quarters in the 
elementary building where they engaged in sub-groups and individual activities 
which included gathering information, observing in the kindergarten classroom, 
tutorial participation, planning and preparing for tutorial participation. 
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Credits, Grades and Reports 



Credit - The substitution of a new course for traditional courses always raises 
the problem of academic credits required for high school graduation. When 
the experimental program was planned, the South-Western City Schoo s presen e 
it to the State Department of Education. There it was reviewed and accepted. 



Grades and Reports - The South-Western City Schools issue reports to parents at 
six-week intervals. The report cards of Teen Tutors carried the course Teen 
Tutorial Program” and grades were given as in other courses. In addi ion, 
letter was sent to parents at each six-week report period. 

During 1967-68 the Teen Tutors are to be involved extensively in self- 
evaluation. Before letters are written, the teacher of home economics wi 
have a private individual conference with each tutor. Together they w 
discuss his strengths, his weaknesses, specific ways in which he might 
and a statement that fairly describes both where he is at present and w 
he expects to do about the matter. 

TO furnish standards for indicating rate and direction of change Jhc 
part of Teen Tutors, a system of grades will be used as a part of the teacher* 
records to supplement the reports issued to parents. 
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Team Teaching 



When the Planning Project was terminated, the team teachers who had partici- 
pated were both knowledgeable and enthusiastic about the program which they had 
so ably helped to develop. Therefore, the part-time supervisor and the consultants 
who had all worked with them felt thwarted when not one of these teachers was 
assigned to the pilot study. The project seemed threatened for there was but 
a three-week period in which to help the appointed team teachers to prepare for 
their new assignment. 

However, the situation was recognized and accepted as a challenge. If, in 
so short a period, these teachers could obtain an orientation that enabled them 
to carry forward the pilot program with effectiveness, this would give credence 
to tzhe proposition that the success of the program is not contingent on use of a 

highly skilled staff that has experienced a long period of orientation and team 
planning . 

Both the central administration and the schools directly involved gave the 
project staff heart-warming support. Mr. John Bott, the assistant superintendent 
in c-harge of instruction, revised his busy schedule to make possible giving personal 
attention to meeting the immediate needs of the project staff. Mrs. Lois 
Hovermale, the principal of Finland Elementary School was most considerate. For 
example, she permitted a substitute teacher to take over both kindergarten groups 
to free both kindergarten teachers to give full time to the orientation and 
planning. Mr, Charles Gilbert, the principal of Finland Junior High School, 
assigned the two junior high school counselors to join him in helping project 
staff members with the identification and scheduling of the experimental seventh 
grade subjects. The other teachers in both schools were so friendly that the 
project staff felt comfortably at home. The custodians in the elementary school 
added to the at-home feeling by coming around periodically to inquire what more 
they might do to help. 

During the orientation-preparation period the project staff and consultants 
worked much as the team teachers would operate later, that is, as a group only 
when the nature of the task at hand could be best served by group discussion and 
planning. Otherwise, smal’ task forces were organized to accomplish particular 
goals. Ihis procedure established a pattern for effective utilization of the 
special competencies of consultants, supervisors and teachers. All of us assoc- 
iated with the team teachers during this period were favorably •i m pressed with 
the way these teachers worked to prepare themselves and their classroom to 
welcome the Teen Tutors on the opening date. 

The teachers scheduled themselves to meet daily to share information, to plan 
and to work out the details of the schedule for the following day. Because the 
schedule involves several sub-groups and varies from day to day, it is posted 
for reminder and reference. 

Research indicates that Sub-groups of no more than five individuals is the 
best size for committee or task-force work groups, therefore sub-groups are 
seldom composed of more than five or six Teen Tutors. Study of the daily 
schedule included on page 13 shows the way sub-groups were handled on a particular 
day. The schedule on page 14 represents a day when the group did not break up 
into sub-groups. Because a study trip usually required the full two-hour period, 
no other activity is planned for a "trip day". Copies of the daily schedule are 
filed for reference. 
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During this past summer, the teachers reviewed the aims and purposes of the 
program along with the results of the evaluation and developed curricular "units” 
to provide better coverage of the following: 

1) the planning and preparation on the p^^rt of the kindergarten teacher 
that enables her to carry out what appear to be simple activities; 

2) the importance of first-hand experiences for young children, involving 
the use of all five senses and use of audio-visual materials; 



3) resources of the community and how to use them; 

4) the interdependency of people - individuals, groups, organizations, and 
nations in today's social order; 

5) consumer literacy and money management; and 

6) the physiology of the body and the interdependency of its systems. 
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Activities Engaged in During the Summer of 1967 

During the summer the project staff and consultants worked as a group part 
of the time. More often they worked in small task-force groups which met as a 
full-staff group only long enough to report progress and plan further cictivities. 

Activities included planning the utilization of the space allocated to the 
proiect for the 1967-1968 year and the lemodeling to provide adequate work areas 
and provision for visitors. Teachers ordered and developed materials of instruc- 
tion. Materials ordered included preparing or having prepared wall charts and 
2" X 2" slides simplified and adapted from sources too difficult for tne leen 
Tutors to use, some commercially marketed visuals and materials to help Teen ^ 
Tutors create materials for use in their own class instruction or for use in their 

work with kindergarten children. 

Among the materials develooed for use with the Teen Ihtors were the following: 

a) a collection of scngs , fingerplays and poems 

b) a checklist to be discussed and used as a means of focusing the 
observations of the teens and helping them to recognize and record 
change on the part of kindergartners . Also, this checklist will 

be used as a basis for developing with the teens a comparable 
listing to be used as a self-rating device. 

c) a revision of the Handbook 

d) Overhead transparencies 

From the beginning the supervisors and the consultants aimed to provide the 
climate and support that would encourage team teachers to discuss freely -.eir 
problems, their doubts and their disillusionments along with their successes and 
their moments of elation. They hoped to communicate to these teachers not only 
that problems were to be expected but also that the problems encountered were a 
matter of common concern. Teachers were encouraged to feel free to bring up ^ 
problem for group consideration or to turn to any one of these persons for help. 
Lines of communication were always open. Everyone was given a complete listing of 
telephone numbers and addresses. 

The team teachers responded with refreshing frankness and thoughtful 
presentation of problems. Therefore, it was not surprising that they requested 
that time be given during the summer co helping them gain a better understanding 
of the teen-ager, especially the underprivileged teen-ager, and how best to help 
him to self-understanding and responsible citizenship. 



The teachers were furnished with references which were read and discussed by 
the staff. Among the persons who met with the staff and consultants were the 
following: Dr. Paul C Hayes, Superintendent of South-Western 6ity Schools; Mr. 

Jack Bott, Assistant Superintendent; Dr. Thelma Schoonover, Professor or Psychology, 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 



One of the major concerns of the team teachers was that of helping young 
teen-agers to develop the self-discipline required for responsible participation 
in group and individual activities. Especially, when even the least responsible 
among them usually rose to the occasion and acted responsibly wm*ft. conducting his 
tutorial responsibilities. 



As a result of this study and consultation the following changes are to be 

made: 



Jm 
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1) Teen Tutors will be actively involved in all aspects of curriculum 
and classroom planning. They will participate in setting up goals, 
developing standards and making evaluations. For example, the teen** 
agers will participate in developing the expectation of a tutorial 
observer in the kindergarten room; what is expected of a Teen Tutor 

in class discussion. They will help develop self-rating check lists and 
they will have individual conferences about their problems. Before each 
report period they will discuss individually with the teacher what seems 
a fair way of reporting their efforts and achievements. 

2) To foster self-discipline students will learn the technique of self- 
isolation for anyone who cannot act as a responsible member of a group. 
Self-isolation will be presented 1; as a means of helping the individual 
arrive at self-control, and 2) as a means of protecting the rights of 
others to work without his distracting influence. 

3) To foster self-discipline and a positive self-image, parents will be 
contacted by phone or by written note to let them know when their 
teen-ager has performed exceptionally well or made exceptional effort. 
Teachers will find positive actions and accomplishments to report on 
every member of the group. Too often both students and parents find 

that the school gives more attention to the negative than to the positive. 
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Teen Tutor Activities in the Kindergarten Classrooms 



Obgervation - Teen Tutors observed in groups of no more than five or six. 
Before initial observations, they had discussed responsible observer behavior 
from the standpoint of both the kindergarten program and the Teen Tutor's own 
learning experience. Observations were not consistently carried on after Teen 
Tutors began extensive participation. In retrospect the teachers recognized 
that had observations been continued over a far longer period of time, Teen 
Tutors would have had greater opportunity to observe kinder gar tners interacting 
among themselves and with the teachers. 

The teachers plan to continue some observation for a much longer period of 
time during the 1967-1968 year-long program. By so doing they hope to draw from 
the teen-agers questions and hypotheses resulting from observations and to relate 
them to information obtained from various media. 

Tutorial Service Activities - All tutorial activities were planned with a 
member of the teacher team and conducted under the supervision of a kindergarten 
teacher after the student had shown that he had made adequate preparation. 
Following participation, a kindergarten teacher discussed with tutors how their 
handling of a situation had been effective or ineffective and possible alternate 
approaches . 

Usually not more than five Teen Tutors work in the kindergarten at a time. 
However, there are occasions on which tutors and kindergartners are paired and 
each tutor works with "his" kindergartner as a most efficient way to help. 

Typical situations in which the paired relationship is effective are those 
connected with mastery of a process or technique, i.e., how to hold a pencil, 
use scissors for cutting, or group objects for developing number concepts. In 
such situations the tutor "stands by" to see that the teacher's instructions are 
understood or to provide individual practice at whatever level "his" kinder- 
gartner can understand and operate. 

The teachers sought to maximize the benefit of the working relationship to 
both the teen-agers and the kindergartners by giving consideration to the 
particular needs of individuals in both groups. Some ways in which this was done 
follow: 1) by helping the teen-agers to capitalize on their special competencies; 

2) by helping the teen-agers to recognize and work at meeting the special needs 
of particular kindergartners, and 3) by help'’’-ig teen-agers to combine improving 
their own skills while helping kindergartners. An example of this third way is 
having the tutor who is a poor reader perfect reading a story aloud so that he and 
"his" kindergartner may enjoy it together. Perfecting his reading aloud when done 
with the aid of a tape recorder usually gives the teen-ager a feeling of 
accomplishment. 
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Other Teen Tutor Activities 



Teacher-Pupil Planning - Plans which involved everyone were made as a group. 

Flans which involved members of a sub-group (i.e. those involved in producing a 
play for kindergartners) or individuals only were thought through and discussed 
with one of the team teachers. Some members of the group learned to do consider- 
able independent planning with effectiveness while a few continued to require 
teacher guidance and prodding to assure accomplishment. 

For many of these students extensive involvement in planning their own 
course of action was a new experience. Some were long-time underachievers who 
had a defeatist or 'Hon' t-care” attitude. As teachers considered the problems encoun- 
tered in getting some of these students to assume responsibility for planning, 
they concluded that they had started out by giving some of these students more 
responsibility than they were ready to take. During the coming year the teachers 
are making further study of ways to best help each student consistently take on 
as much responsibility as he is able and maximize satisfaction in accomplishment. 
Films, filmstrips, recordings both disc and tape, overhead transparencies, study 
trips, resource persons, classroom observations and a variety of other 
materials were used as sources of information. The Teen Tutors learned to operate 
the equipment necessary for using the various media and, therefore,' were able to use 
the several media for individual as well as group learning. 

Reporting to the Group - Much reporting was done through group discussion. However, 
students found that reports were more interesting and better understood when 
accompanied by charts, pictures, a tape recording and so forth. Frequently they 
prepared materials to make their reports more meaningful. 

Preparation for Tutorial Activities - Literature for kindergarten children was 
new to a number of these teen-agers for they came from homes where books were not 
a part of their pre-school home experience and kindergarten had not been part of 
their schooling. Early in the term, especially, many books for young children 
were withdrawn by tutors for overnight use. Becoming acquainted with children's 
literature was an enjoyable experience for most of the teens and especially 
gratifying to the poor readers fmong them. Rehearsal was a major activity. 

Before reading a book, showing a filmstrip or presenting a recording, the tutors 
rehearsed, frequently with one or more teens acting as critics. A teen rehearsed 
until he could give a good presentation. For some the amount of rehearsal requir- 
ed was minimal. A closely related activity was assembling everything needed for 
an experiment and practicing the experiment. 

Teens -learned finger painting, finger play activities, games and songs to 
use with "their" kindergartners. Also* they mastered some activities to provide 
remedial help to particular children. 

Other Activities - Tutors were involved in record keeping (i.e. books read, jobs 
accomplished) making evaluations of their efforts and achievements, and partic- 
ipating in some vigorous activity either in the gymnasium or out of doors. 



The ExperimetttPl Kindergarten Classes 



The experimental kindergarten classes consisted of two groups; a morning 
kindergarten consisting of 23 children and an afternoon group made up of 21 
boys and girls. Each kindergarten teacher was the principal teacher for one group 
and the helping teacher for the other group and for Teen Tutors. This arrange- 
ment made it possible for each kindergarten teacher to plan directly with tutors 
who would serve her class and to follow-up their participation with evaluation. 

It was the considered judgment of the teacher who has taught both kinder- 
garten groups during the first semester that there were no evidence of strain, 
over-stimulation, over-dependency or other ill effects traceable to the intro- 
duction of tutorial assistants during the second semester. Also this was the 
judgment of both the other kindergarten teacher and the school principal. Further, 
parents of kinder gar tners reported no indications of any adverse effects. As a 
matter of fact, the parents of kindergarten children gave the tutorial program 
their hearty support. They reported that their children looked forward to 
"working with the big kids", and often gave accounts of individual help they had 
received. 

The teachers reported that some kindergarten children had their favorites 
among the tutorial assistants. However, they never shewed any reluctance to 
work with any of the tutors; they accepted any Teen Tutor in a helping relation- 
ship. 
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Parcint Education 



Parent education has involved two groups, parents of the Teen Tutors and 
parents of the two classes of kindergarten children. The program consisted 
principally of interviews held with parents and meetings held at the school in 
the evening . 

The interviews with parents of Teen Tutors were conducted by the social 
worker who visited each home at the beginning of the term and again at the close 
of the year. The form used for this interview is reprpduced on pages A-25,26, & 27, 
Each of the kindergarten teachers conducted her own interviews in order to learn 
to know the parents and the home environment of her pupils. 

When the teachers conducted the interviews, the tutorial program was 
explained. Parents were urged to attend meetings; they were asked what they would 
like to have discussed. Further, they were assured that Teen Tutors would be 
employed to care for any young children whom the parents might bring with them. 

Also parents were told that if they would notify the interviewer any time that 
transportation was a problem, she would help arrange to have someone call for 
them. 



Parents were not very ready to suggest topics of interest. Therefore, the 
project staff arranged meetings centered around topics closely connected with the 
tutorial program. Some meetings were scheduled separately for parents of the 
two age groups and some were scheduled to include both groups. Films, i.e., those 
dealing with typical behavior of the five-year-old were viewed and discussed.^ 
speakers were brought in and the series of meetings culminated with a basket 
picnic. For entertainment following the picnic, one of the consultants to the 
project showed and discussed slides of Mexico as one effort to acquaint parents 
with a different culture. He and his wife brought and displayed a number of 
interesting items collected in Mexico. Everyone enjoyed this evening together. 

One of the most popular meetings and one in which parents participated 
freely was a meeting at which Dr. Robert Kaplan of the Department of Physical 
Education, The Ohio State University was brought in to discuss sex education. 

The social hour following the meeting was always popular. Often a few 
parents lingered far beyond the expected closing time. On the whole attendance 
by parents of both age groups was disappointing even though rated above-average 
by other schools in the district. (For more detailed information see Appendix E, 
Part I, p. A- 14 and Part II, p. A- 15). 

During the summer when plans for the coming year-long program were being 
made, the staff decided to introduce some further .ueasures to get greater parent 
involvement. These measures include: 

a) Inviting parents to view scheduled films, along with their teen-age 
children, after which parents would adjourn to a meeting room and discuss 
the film over coffee. A teacher would be present to lead discussion. 

b) Involving parents in arranging meetings, in helping to make transpor- 
tation arrangements and in serving refreshments. 

c) Sending short notes or telephoning parents to report instances in which 
a child has performed well, shown exceptional thoughtfulness and so on. 
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d) Helping interested parents to arrange small group meetings in some of 
their homes. This might be groups of non-working mothers who meet 
during the day or groups of parents who meet in the evening. 

e) Trying to get each parent who attends a meeting to bring another with 
him to the next meeting. 

f) A symposium on social agencies that serve the community. 

g) Establishing a parent education library composed principally of selected 
paperback books. 



The Consultants 



The consultants to the project won ready recognition as interested and 
able individuals anxious to provide whatever help they could. They have 
visited the operation frequently enough to be able to discuss each team 
teacher's role knowledgeably and to help teacher's evaluate their approaches 
to the experimental treatment. 

The consultants met frequently with the project staff to consider matters 
of policy, procedures and methodology both at intervals during the pilot 
study and this past summer when the experimental treatment was being revised 
in preparation for the year- long program. In addition to their commitments 
to staff meetings and advisory committee meetings, the consultants have 
voluntarily attended parent meetings and visited non-public schools in the 
districts A further service performed by the consultants has be^n the 
critical reading of project proposals and reports. 



1 ^ 
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The Advisory Committee 



The Advisory Committee is made up of persons from the school system's 
central administration, a representative of non-public schools, the principals 
of both schools involved in the project, the project staff, evaluator and 
consultants. Persons from the central administration include the assistant 
superintendent in charge of instruction, the elementary school supervisor, and 
the kindergarten supervisor. 



The non-public schools were represented by the principal of one of the 

parochial schools in the district. At times she brought another principal with 
her. 



At its first meeting, the advisory committee heard team teachers explain 
the operation of the pilot study and raised questions. Committee members were 
encouraged to visit to learn about the program first-hand. 

At subsequent meetings the evaluation program, the parent education program, 
dissemination of information, and so on were matters of consideration. At one 
meeting this committee considered the request for funds for operation of the 
demonstration program. 

While it was possible to schedule this group for regular monthly meetings 
during the academic year, it was impossible to bring together at one time more 
than the staff, consultants and assistant superintendent during the summer. 

Members of this committee were given opportunity to join the staff and 
consultants in a one-day work shop to learn production of overhead trans- 
parencies. Perhaps because this was a Saturday session, few members participated. 
Members of the committee were all invited to a meeting during the last week of 
August when the psychologist from Capital University .met with the group* 

Plans for the Demonstration Program period include adding to the committee 
the two junior high school counselors who will be involved in the program during 
this coming year. Plans include continuing to extend invitations to members of 
the committee for all special meetings and activities connected with the program. 
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Use of Community Agencies 



Community agencies were used extensively during the pilot study. Because 
utilization of these resources can be so clearly presented in outline form, that 
form is employed here. 

A. The Agencies are Grouped by Categories 

1) Intra-System, South-Western City School District 

a) The counrelors of the Teen Tutors' junior high school 
discussed with the tutorial class groups both the role of 
school counselors and personality development. 

b) A school psychologist met with the class groups to demonstrate 
and discuss problems of visual perception. 

c) A junior high school teacher of biological science met with 
the groups for a discussion of sex education. 

d) A junior high school teacher met with the groups to discuss 
problems of family life, 

e) A visit will be made to the district's Technical School to 
acquaint students with the courses available and the way the 
school operates. 

f) "Summer Quest Program, Phase III of Project #0003, Title I" 

Teen Tutors will be included in this enrichment program. 

2) The City of Columbus (large city in the metropolitan area) 

a) "Gladden Community House" was visited, to acquaint Teen Tutors 
with the various services a good community house offers to 
residents of the neighborhood. 

b) "Juvenile Bureau of the Columbus Police Department" made 
available a tape recorded interview for which seventh graders 
from the City of Columbus had asked questions about the Bureau. 

c) 'Vest Side Day Nursery Care Center" was visited by the Teen 
Tutors to learn about the program and to compare it with the 
kindergarten program at Finland Elementary School. 

3) Agencies of Franklin County and the State of Ohio 

a) "Franklin County Child Welfare Board" 

(1) Franklin Village, the center responsible for those 

children who are not placed in boarding homes, is located 
in the Finland Elementary- Junior High district. It was 
visited so that Teen Tutors might learn what provision 
is made especially for very young children who need to be 
temporarily or permanently cared for by the county. 
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(2) A caseworker from the Child Welfare Board came to answer 
the Teen Tutor's questions about Franklin Village and 
other responsibilities of the Welfare Board. 

b) "Franklin County Health Department" 

The Teen Tutors completed a list of questions about this 
agency. These questions were turned over to the health 
commissioner who sent tape-recorded answers to the questions. 

c) "Orient State Institution's School 

This school was visited so that Teen Tutors might learn what 
provision the state makes for training very young patients. 

d) "The Ohio State University" 

The part-time co-director of the project, the evaluator and 
three consultants each representing a different discipline 
are all on the faculty of The Ohio State University. Faculty 
members representing the following disciplines participated 
in parent education: Health Education, Psychology and Educa- 

tion. Further, a member of the Sociology Department met 
W7 th the Teen Tutors . 

4) Non-public Schools 

a) The principal of one of the district's parochial schools who 
is on the Advisory Committee of the Teen Tutorial Project has 
raised some provocative questions about the program and has 
acquainted teachers in other parochial schools with project 
developments . 

b) A specially-arranged opportunity for members of the tutorial 
teaching team to master the production of overhead transpar- 
encies was opened to include representatives from the parochial 
schools and from the buildings in which the project is located. 

B. Results of the Cooperation 

1) In seeking the cooperation of the various agencies, it was necessary 
to explain the Teen Tutorial Program. Every agency expressed interest 
in the project. Two agencies, which worked directly with the Teen 
Tutors, The Child Welfare Board and The Gladden Community House, 

were especially interested and very much want to follow the devel- 
opment of the project. 

2) Insofar as the Teen Tutors were concerned, they were especially 
interested in every one of the trips. The trip to Franklin Village 
had the greatest immediate impact in that since the trip several of 
the Teen Tutors have shown friendly concern for their classmates 
who come from Franklin Village. 

3) The cooperative arrangement with the Ohio State University has 

provided the project with valuable guidance and has created consid- 
erable interest in the project in the following departments of the 
University: The School of Education, The School of Home Economics, 

The Departments of Psychology, Sociology and Social Work. 
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C. Additional Uses of Community Agencies Planned for the 1967-68 Program 

1) Parent Education Program 

a) Parents of Teen TiJicors will be invited to accompany their teen- 
agers on certain study trips to community agencies. 

b) A sjmiposium on community agencies will be held at a meeting of 
parents . 

c) Families in need of community services will be helped to contact 
the proper agency. 

2) The Teen Tutor Program 

a) The junior high school counselors will be more extensively 
involved in the program. 

b) Use will be made of the "task force" technique where thxee to 
five tutors will visit and study a community service in depth 
and report to the class. 



Non-Public Schools 



We have not been very successful in scheduling specially arranged in-service 
meetings at times when non-public school personnel i^ind it possible to join the 
project staff. We shall continue to issue invitations to such meetings as long 
in advance of the scheduled meeting as is possible. Further, one of the consultants 
to the project has started visiting the non-public schools in the district both 
because of his interest in educational programs and because his visits might 
further the exchange of ideas and information between the non-public schools and the 
project staff. 

Hopefully, when the demonstration phase is underway, non-public school teachers 
will visit and become thoroughly acquainted with the program. Full information 
about the visitation program is being furnished to the non-public schools. 
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Eighth Grade Student Participation in the Teen Tutorial Project 



Participation - Tutorial service is to be offered on a volunteer basis to those 
students who participated in the pilot study carried on February - June 1967. 
Arrangements will be made for volunteers to substitute this activity for a given 
number of modules which would otherwise be a study hall assignment. Arrange- 
ments for participation will be made on an individual basis, semester at a time 
for serving 1) everyday at the same time, or 2) on certain days of the week 
at the same time. 

Purposes Served - Participation at the eighth grade level offers the following to 
the students who were Teen Tutors during their seventh grade year: 

1) opportunity to continue to learn about meeting the developmental needs 
of young children through first-hand experience; 

2) Opportunity to extend close relationships with young children with whom 
they worked closely last year. (First grades at Finland will be made up 
primarily of children who were kindergartners in the building last year); 

3) opportunity to perform a very real service to the community, to the school 
and to children enrolled in first grade in the building; 

4) opportunity to demonstrate that they are able to perform tutorial 
services in a mature and trustworthy manner. 

Tutorial services are expected to meet a very real need in the first grade 
classrooms. One teacher cannot give all children the individual attention 
required to enable each to progress at his own rate. The first grade teachers 
became interested in the pilot study last year and sufficiently impressed with 
the Teen Tutor contribution to the kindergarten program that they asked if 
tutorial services might be extended to first grade. 

The project staff was delighted to consider the matter for they had hoped 
to work out some plan for giving the se'jenth graders who were involved in the 
pilot study a continuing guided relationship with young children. 

Scheduling may present an insurmountable problem after volunteers have been 
identified; the opportunity will be offered each semester. 
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Dissemination of Information 



The Planning Program Staff decided that dissemination of information about 
the project should be confined principally to the public and private schools of 
the district until completion of the pilot study. This plan was carried out. 
However, pictures were taken so that publicity arranged during the summer might 
Include pictures to enliven and illustrate copy. 

As of August 31, 1967 arrangements for dissemination of information had 
progressed as reported below. 

Report at National Seminar on Innovation - This project was one selected for 
representation at Seminar B held July 9-16, 1967, in Honolulu, Hawaii. The 
project was represented by the part-time director who was asked to discuss it, 
both informally and at a session included in the program on July 12. 

Documentary Film - Mr. Hubert Smith who is in charge of the filming, conducted 
taped interviews with members of the staff both individiaally and as a group, with 
consultants and others closely connected with the project. He sat in on imich of 
the planning during the summer. Late in the summer he presented to the school *s 
administrative personnel and the project directors his perception of the aims 
and purposes of the program and how he expected to proceed to obtain a good 
documentary film. His understanding of the program is excellent and the 
procedures as he outlined them inspired confidence and great expectations. 

Mr. Smith has had overhead lights installed in classrooms to eliminate need 
for portable lights. These lights are joined to the regular fluorescent lights 
but the two lighting systems operate on independent switches. Camera men have 
been out to test the lighting and to check that the lights do not introduce any 
unusual heat factor into the classrooms. Mr. Smith expects to start cameras 
rolling to catch the faces of children as they arrive on the first day. 

Filmstrip - There is need for a filmstrip that demonstrates teen tutorial 
activities to parents and educators. Arrangements have been completed with Finn 
Productions, Chicago, for the production of a 50 frame filmstrip with credit 
frames but no text frames nor capti.ons and the delivery of 10 finished prints. 
Frames will consist of pictures selected from among those taken by project staff, 
consultants and the school system’s public relations department. The filmstrip 
will be accompanied by a recording. Arrangements have been made with the 
Recording Studio at The Ohio State University for production of the master tape 
in their sound-proof studio and delivery of 10 recordings. 

Displays - Six folding type hook and loop display boards and shipping cases have 
been prepared. The boards have a display surface which lends itself to display 
8 X lO” black and white glossies arranged with suitable titling and captions. 

One of these boards will be used at the project office; one will be used at the 
school's central administrative offices and others will be available for cir- 
culation. The Ohio Education Association has a beautiful building located in 
downtown Columbus. Representatives of the Association have indicated interest 
in having a display in the lobby during peak periods when many teachers and 
administrators are to be passing through. Contact has been made with various 
sub-groups and affiliates of the Ohio Education Association and consideration is 
being given to the matter of displays at various meetings. There is competition 
for space especially since commercial producers of material are willing to pay 
a considerable fee. However, groupis have been quite receptive to the idea of 
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allocating free space if the project makes certain that the display is set up 
and removed at specified times. 

Publications - Both the NBA Journal and Ohio Schools have agreed to give serious 
consideration to articles which are now being prepared. 

Handouts - The Public Relations Office of the South-Western City Schools prepared 
the layout for illustrated handouts about the project. With a cover letter, 
these are being sent to the presidents of Ohio colleges that have departments of 
education, to county and city superintendents of Ohio schools and to various state 
superintendents of schools. Further, these handouts are to be used in response 
to inquiries about the project. 

News Releases - Periodically news items are released by the Office of Public 
Relations. To avoid errors, we are requesting that this office check with the 
project director before releasing information. Plans are underway to provide both 
morning and evening newspapers with feature stories, along with announcements of 
the opening of the visitation program. 

The Visitation Program - During the period of this report visitors were limited 
to members of the schools in the district. For the Demonstration Program provision 
has been made for handling both individuals and groups, including college 
classes. That advanced registration is necessary is explained in the handouts 
and a simple map is included to show how to reach the school from any of several 
main thoroughfares. Signs have been placed in strategic places in both buildings 
to guide visitors. Visitors are requested to arrive a half hour in advance of the 
class meeting period so that the director may provide orientation for the visit 
and answer key questions. On occasion special arrangements will be made so that 
a team teacher can talk with visitors following the teen tutorial class period. 
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Continuing the Project without Federal Support 



It is the intent of the South-Western City School District to adopt or adapt 
the program to whatever extent proves desirable and financially feasible* Specific 
plans are being delayed until the evaluation of a full year's operation of the 
project is available. 

Results of the pilot study evaluation (See Chapter IV for a detailed 
report) are tentative, inconclusive but promising. That comparison of experi- 
mental and control subjects as groups failed to reveal many differences of 
statistical significance is not surprising when the following circumstances are 
considered: 

a) The pilot study was of short duration and actually was terminated 
during the low ebb period soon after the Hawthorne Effect had worn off. 

When projects are very short," they may terminate while the halo effect 
is still a factor. T-Jhen projects are of sufficient duration, there is 
usually a leveling off somewhere between the high point noted under the 
Hawthorne Effect and the low ebb reached when the effect first wears off. 

b) During the pilot study the team teachers were learning both to work in 
a team relationship and to teach a new course. They were experimenting 
to find materials and techniques best suited to the situational needs. 

c) Significant patterns of change are often missed when comparisons are 
made on group rather than individual bases. Only when both objective 
and subjective data are analyzed and interpreted on an individual basis 
will we know which students changed and the direction and extent of change. 

The South-Western City School District expects to rely heavily on the 
evaluation data analyzed and interpreted on an individual as well as a group 
basis during this year's demonstration phase of the project for guidance in 
determining: 

a) the basis for either adopting or adapting the program in the district 

b) whether or not to seek foundation support for maintaining the program 
for demonstration purposes as a service to education. 

(See also Appendix B, Part 1, p. A- 3) 
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Evaluation 



Evaluation was considered as a continuous process which involved students, 
parents, teachers, others directly connected with the project and staff members 
in the experimental schools as well as the evaluator. 

The evaluator had major responsibility for identification of both experi- 
mental and control subjects. He conferred with the staff about both the 
selection and production of instruments for evaluation. He supervised the 
administration of tests, and the processing and interpretation of all evaluatory 
information, both objective and subjective. Also he prepared the evaluation. 
Section IV, which constitutes the major part of this report. 

The data processing provides comparison of experimental and control 
subjects by groups. However, it does not provide information concerning change 
on the part of individual subjects. 

Since the study is concerned with changing the behavior of individuals, 
it is necessary to find out which individuals, if any, change as a result of 
the experimental treatment, and the direction of the change. In preparation 
for the demonstration phase of the program, instruments were refined and plans 
were made for collecting data so that individual profiles could be prepared 
and analyzed. 
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EVALUATION OF PILOT PHASE OF THE TEEN TUTORIAL PROJECT 



INTRODUCTION TO EVALUATION 

The program part of the Teen Tutorial Project was conducted from February 
3rd to June 8th, 1967. It was conceived as a pilot project of only one semester 
to work through teaching and evaluation procedures and techniques. The evaluation 
results analyzed herein are, therefore, purely tentative, and any generalizations 
are only clues for evaluation of the demonstration phase of the project - a full 
year program (1967-68). 

An attempt was made to select control subjects from Barrett Junior High 
School who would be comparable to the Finland Junior High School Teen Tutors. 

Four criteria were used in selecting the controls: sex, I.Q., occupation of 

parent (s), and relationship of the cjoventh grader to persons with whom he lived. 

No seventh grader was accepted who had problems that would hamper the kindergarten 
program, e.g. emotional problems, speech difficulty, etc.. I.Q. was almost 
matched to the point that the final Finland group’s mean I.Q. was 106.35, barely 
different from Barrett's 106.23. On chronological age, they were less well 
matched, but very close with means of 12.73 and 13.0^^ for' Finland and Barrett 
respectively. The post-test samples consisted of thirty-seven Teen Tutors (twenty 
boys and seventeen girls) and thirty-six Barrett controls (nineteen boys and 
seventeen girls). Hiere were thirty- three white and four Negro subjects in the 
Finland sample and thirty- four white and two Negro subjects for Barrett. This 
comparison indicates the validity of using the data collected at Barrett as a 
base line or control for the effectiveness of the project for the Finland 
experimental subject. 

A summary of each of the four major areas of objectives is presented before 
the detailed analysis. 



SUMMARY OF EVALUATION OF FOUR MAJOR AREAS OF OBJECTIVES 



Education Program £6r Teen Tutors 

The first major objective of the program concerned educating the Teen Tutors 
and helping them to develop an increased understanding of themselves. As a prelude 
to this, the Teen Tutors were taught how to work with kindergarten children. 

They were taught both substantive material which they could teach as well as 
developmental material which they could utilize in working with the kindergartners. 
There was an indication from the data and comments collected that this goal was 
achieved. The Teen Tutors did gain an increased understanding of kindergarten- 
age development and activities and were capable, for the most part, of conducting 
activities successfully in the kindergarten setting. 

A second area with which the objectives were concerned was giving the teen- 
agers an increased understanding of themselves by teaching them about teen-age 
development and social relations of teen-agers with peers, with parents, with 
teachers, and with younger children. The program was most successful in enabling 
the Teen Tutors to relate to the younger children. As a result of studying the 
entire process of development in human beings, working with small children, and 
extensive discussion of social relationships, there was the indication that a 
majority of the Teen Tutors did experience increased understanding of other 
people and how to relate to them in social settings. For some of the Teen Tutors 
this was an extremely gratifying experience and for all of the persons with whom 
they came in contact, but for others there was little or no change in some of 
these areas. It is interesting to note that every one of the Teen Tutors changed 
in some way during the program so as to better his or her social realtionship. 

A third major area cutting across these objectives dealt with the increased 
understanding of the different kinds of problems, what could be done about these 
problems, and what the community resources were to aid people with these problems. 
Moreover, they seemed to learn that people with problems are not necessarily 
bad or evil or greatly different from the majority ot people in society and that 
it is all right to get outside help when a person or a family experiences problems. 
There was an increased understanding of problems and ways in which to utilize 
community resources to resolve these problems. 

The fourth and last major area cutting across the objectives pertains, in 
essence, to all of them. A concerted effort was made by means of constant 
discussion, critique, reading, presentation of information, tutoring the kinder- 
gartners, and participating in both informal and formal evaluation to cause those 
teen-agers with poor self-concepts to have better self-concepts, i.e., better 
perceptions of themselves in relation to other people, the past, and the present. 
Some of the Teen Tutors made marked gains in these areas. Most of them made some 
gains and a few experienced a slight negative change. The evidence indicates 
that, for the most part, the objectives of the Teen Tutor Education Program were 
fulfilled. 

Education Program for Parents of Teen Tutors 

The basic idea of the education program for the parents of the Teen Tutors 
was to give them an increased understanding of the school and what it seeks to 
accomplish, community services available to people who need them, and the per- 
plexing teen-age years and how parents could better relate to their teen-agers. 
There is little doubt that the parents of the Teen Tutors did gain a more favor- 
able impression of the school than they had previously. Only a few of the parents 



did not become very enthusiastic about the program and, therefore, the school. 

The majority of them very freely praised the school for what it was doing for 
their teen-agers. This was particularly important for the most disadvantaged 
parents, who had, because of being disadvantaged, experienced frustration through 
their children's experiences in the regular school program. Virtually nothing was 
done in the second area mentioned above to give the parents an increased knowledge 
of what community resources are available to people in need, primarily because of 
the shortness of the half-year program. It is expected that more will be done 
in this area in the next phase of the project. As a result of the teen-agers' 
being more free to talk to their parents, several parents became quite interested 
in learning how to improve the relationships with their children. Two programs 
specifically designed to help the parents better understand their children were 
conducted during the project. One was concerned with adolescent behavior and the 
presentation of the jackets, (a S3n3ibol of their achievement X to the Teen Tutors 
and the other program dealt with sexuality and sex education. Those parents who 
did participate in either or both of these programs became more aware of ways in 
which they could work with their teen-agers and relate better to them. Comments 
on the post-test evaluation would indicate that the parents were better capable 
of relating to their teen-age children. In general, this area of objectives was 
achieved, at least, according to the limitations placed on it by the short time 
involved and the fact that some parents did not care to participate in the parent- 
education programs. Some parents, nevertheless, participated in the program who 
did not take part in the regular school program. The program is doing the right 
kind of thing to help parents have an increased understanding and knowledge about 
their teen-agers, their community, and their school. 

Education Program for Parents of Kindergartners 

Approximately the same kinds of comments can be made in summary of the 
general area of objectives for the education program for parents of kindergart- 
ners as were made for parents of Teen Tutor**, except that an attempt was made to 
better help the parents of the kindergartners understand the pre-school-aged 
children and how to better relate to them. With the single exception of one 
indifferent mother, every mother interviewed at the end of the program was 
enthusiastic about what the Teen Tutor Program had accomplished-especially as it 
related to her kindergarten child. They praised the Teen Tutors for the way they 
had worked with their children and the amiable relationship that developed between 
the Teen Tutors and the kindergartners. In addition to this very good beginning 
relationship with the school, the parents of the kindergarten children had an oppor- 
tunity to learn something about their children and how to better the parent- 
child relationship as the child grows, A film on the developmental characteristics 
of the pre-school child, after which there was a very good discussion, and another 
program at which material on sex education was presented and discussed, were very 
effective in helping these parents to understand their children better. On the 
basis of these kinds of observations, it is concluded that the objective for the 
education program for parents of kindergarten children was achieved during the 
pilot phase of the project. 

Education Program for Kindergartners 

One of the most successful phases of the pilot project was that in which the 
teen-agers tutored the kindergarten children. This mutual tutoring situation, in 
which the kindergartner learned from the Teen Tutor and the Teen Tutor learned 
about child development and relations with others from the kindergartner, accomplish- 
ed two basic objectives. First, it enabled the kindergarten child, by means of the 
individual attention given him by the Teen Tutor, to have experiences the 
ordinary classroom teacher could not give him. This was especially effective in 
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remedial work or in accomplishing things that normally the classroom teacher would 
never get around to. Second, through observation and tutoring, the teen-agers 
were able not only tc learn about child development and social relationships with 
younger children but also to gain insight into themselves as teen-agers. Both 
the subjective and objective data are indicative of the additional achievement 
the kindergartners gained as a result of the contact with the Teen Tdcors, Some 
of the more shy and backward kindergartners were made to "come out" by the 
process of stimulation given them by the teen-agers. This "learning by doing" 
approach to child development was very effective for the teen-agers. It helped 
them to see tie relevance of the material they were getting in the classroom. 

Even those teens who benefited least of all from the Teen Tutorial Project seemed 
to have some very good experiences in the kindergarten setting. Considering all 
facets of this area of objectives, it is concluded that the kindergarten education 
program with Teen Tutorial assistance was effective. 
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F0S14AT OF EVALUATION 

So that the reader may clearly and easily review the results of the copilot 
phase of the project, two decisions were made regarding this section. (1) The 
narrative portion of the evaluation is presented here; the supplementary com- 
mentaries and instruments for data collection are included in the Appendicies. 
References are made in the narrative evaluation to the page(s) in the Appendix 
section where more complete information or further documentation may be found. 

<2) Tlie. narrative portion is organized around the four major areas of objectives 
as found in the original report on pages 65 to 79.* Each objective is analyzed 
separately. 

All of the major structured instruments for data collection that were locally 
developed are included in Appendix I, p. A-22 ff. While the majority of the data 
collected by these instruments is analyzed in the evaluation, a small portion was 
not utilized due to the inappropriateness of some of the data in evaluating the 
project objectives. As reported following the final conclusions, several changes 
are being reviewed by the Teaching Team, administrative personnel, and the 
consultants for possible revision, additions, and/or deletions. For the pilot 
phase the "Tol lowing are the major sources of data utilized in this evaluation: 

(1) The California Test of Personality , developed by Louis P. Thorpe, 
Willis W. Clark, and Ernest W. Tiegs, California Test Bureau, 

1953, Forms A and B of Primary and Intermediate Tests. 

(2) Michigan State University Self-Concept Inventory , developed by 
Wilbur Brookover, ejb al^, 1965, revised by the project evaluator. 

(3) Ohio State University Youth Development Project Attitudes Scales , 
developed by Nason Hall and Gordon Waldo, edited by the project 
evaluator „ 

(4) An objective test covering the subject areas incorporated in the 
project, developed by the total project staff. 

(5) Comments gleaned from non-project teachers and administrators at 
Finland Elementary and Junior High Schools, the project staff . 
and the Teen Tutors in response to a letter from the evaluator. 

(6) Pre- and post- test interviews conducted by the social worker with 
parents of Teen Tutors and by the kindergarten teachers with parents 
of kindergartners . 

(7) Post- test evaluarions of the changes in Teen Tutors made by the 
Team Teachers on forms developed by the evaluator. 

(8) Observation forms utilized periodically to evaluate the program 
activities, developed by the evaluator and co-director. 

(9) The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test , developed by Floyd M. Dunn, 
American Guidance Service, Inc., 1959, forms A and B used for 
pre- and post-tests for kindergartners. 
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* "A Proposal to Create and Implement 'A Teen Tutorial Program*," August 19, 1966. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE TEEN TUTOR EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Al.O Acquiring knowledge through a specially developed curriculum about the 
physical, social, intellectual, and emotional development of children 
from birth to age fifteen years. 



Al.l To the extent Objective Al.O is achieved, the Teen Tutors should 

develop an increased awareness of individual differences in children. 

After school was out, each of the Team Teachers was asked to fill out a check 

the program. The home economics 

teacher and the social worker each filled out a form for every Teen Ihtor and 
each kinderprten teacher filled out a form for each of the kindergartners in her 
class and the Teen Tutors with whom she worked most closely. Analysis of these 
forms will be referred to as the Post-Test Team Evaluations. Most of the Teen 
^tors increased their awareness of the differences in individual children. A few, 
the teachers felt, probably had not changed, and a few had definitely increased 
their awareness. The objective data on five-year-old developmental Laracteristics 
show that the Teen Tutors (exper mentals) had a significantly greater under- 
standing of five-year-old developmental characteristics at both pre- and post-test 
times than did the controls (Table 1). While the controls increLed from 6.2 ^o 
6.6, a significant increase, the experiraentals increased from 8.2 to 8.4 which 
approached but did not reach statistical significance. Perhaps this change was not 
significant because of the high score they had at the pre=test time. Given a 

full year to gam this knowledge, the Teen Tutors would probably have reached a 
level of significant change. 



TABLE I 



THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN TEST TIMES AND TEST GROUPS ON 

FIVE-YEAR DEVELOEMENT ^ 



Group 


Pre-Test Means 


Post- Test Means 


Pre-Post Test t* 


Experimental 


X « 8.19 


X == 8.41 


t = 77030 
d.f. = 36 
P< .10 


Control 


X = 6.22 


X = 6.58 


t = .8658 
d.f. = 35 
p < .05 


Experimental- 
Control t** 


t = 1.1110 
d.f. = 71 
p .025 


t = .9919 
d.f. = 71 
P <..05 





aSee Appendix I, Part IV (12 items). 

*One- tailed t-test for correlated groups 
**One- tailed t-test for uncorrelated groups 



Ihis increased awareness is indicated by comments from several viewpoints 
■ seventh- grader a teacher said. "He has absorbed knowledge concern 

ing chxld development and has tried to apply it." Of another boy, the teacher 
said, He has gained good insight into himself and the kindergartners." 



